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MEMOIRS READ BEFORE THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON.* 



The first in the series of fourteen papers contained in the first volume 
is one by the founder and President of the Society, Dr. Hunt, on 
" The Negro's Place in Nature." This mysterious being, whose 
origin and destiny are problems forced upon the contemplation alike 
of the philanthropist and philosopher, is here treated in a critical, 
logical spirit, whose object is truth, although it may prove to be in 
opposition to popular notions, which are not always founded on 
wisdom when dictated by motives of benevolence. The author's 
object in this essay is to determine the Negro's " position in animated 
nature and the station to be assigned to him in the genus homo." 
His physical, mental, and moral characteristics are brought under 
review, for the purpose of comparing him with the European. The 
question of his origin is not entered upon at all, as being unnecessary 
to the consideration of the Negro as he is. The term " Negro" is 
limited here to " the dark woolly -headed African found in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Congo River," and " excluding all who have any ad- 
mixture of foreign blood in their veins." Now what are his physical 
distinctions ? The anatomist will tell us that his skeleton differs in 
many particulars from that of the European, which we need not 
particularise. Who has not noticed his stooping gait, his long weak 
limbs, long hands, flat feet, and projecting jaws? his coarse, crisp, 
woolly hair 1 But his skull presents marked features of difference — 
premature union of the bones gives it always an elongated form — it is 
never round or oval like the European — and this is acconvpanied by 
an arrest of development of the brain. The skull bears a greater 
resemblance to the European female or child's skull. Its capacity is 
usually below the standard of European skulls, though higher in the 
scale than several other cognate races. (This point is ably illustrated 
in this volume by Dr. Peacock, who contributes a paper on " The 
weight of the Brain in the Negro, and on the Cajiacity of the Cranial 
Cavity.") The convolutions of the brain are less numerous and more 
massive than in the European. 

He differs again in his psychological character. It is a very 
remarkable fact in his history that he has never civilised himself, or 
adopted any kind of civilisation with which he has come in contact. 
He is a child in art, in science, in literature, religion. As a child he 

* Memoirs read beforo the Anthropological Society of London. Vols. I. 
and ii. Triibner and Go. 
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is precocious in ability, but no advance is made after the age of child- 
hood is past. The reflective faculties remain undeveloped ; he is in- 
capable of generalisation. His memory is good ; senses acute ; and 
the faculty of imitation strong, which accounts for the improved 
intelligence which domestic slaves have exhibited in America ; just in 
the same way that the natural intelligence of some animals is im- 
proved by training and domestication. But in all instances in which 
the Negro has been observed to acquire European features and intelli- 
gence, it has resulted from admixture of European blood. His moral 
qualities are a paradox : he is at once kind, affectionate, hospitable ; 
revengeful, treacherous, sensual and mendacious. The deductions 
which the author draws from these facts, are — 

" 1. That there are good reasons for classifying him as a distinct 
species from the European. 2. That the analogies are more numerous 
between the Negro and Ape, than between the European and Ape. 
3. That he is intellectually inferior to the European. 4. That he 
becomes more humanised when in natural subordination to the Euro- 
pean than under any other circumstances. 5. That the Negro race 
can only be humanised and civilised by the European. 6. That Euro- 
pean civilisation is not suited to the Negro's requirements." 

The author, in fact, declares his opinion that the Negro's place in 
nature is that of inferiority, indeed of servitude, to the more highly 
organised races. If his degraded position in the scale of humanity 
be the consequence of an original curse, this opinion is quite con- 
sistent with his nature. We cannot revoke his destiny, but we may 
endeavour to render it more tolerable. Let not Dr. Hunt be misun- 
derstood. He abhors slavery as much as any member of the Aboli- 
tion Society ; t/iat slavery which is known by the atrocious barbarities 
with which it is identified ; but slavery in his views has another 
meaning. It is simply the subordination of an inferior to a superior 
race, which, when practically carried out on principles of humanity 
and justice, is capable of improving the condition and nature of the 
inferior race, and of conferring on the Negro an existence, which, in 
comparison with his natural state, is a paradise. With all the disad- 
vantages he has had to contend with in the Confederate States of 
America, his type there is improved mentally and physically ; the 
duration of his life increased. The question, however, may be asked, 
why not civilise him at home t Let the attempt be made and per- 
severed in by all means. Let every moral and religious influence be 
made to bear upon him. The probability is, that the object aimed 
at will be much easier attained when he is separated from his savage 
associations. 

There is but too much reason to fear that the liberated Negroes, 
under the influence of English institutions, present but sorry examples 
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of the civilisation we desire to introduce amongst them. Alas ! they 
generally show a greater aptitude for the vices than the virtues of 
the European. But when it is remembered that many of those free 
Negroes were criminals before they were enslaved, no wonder that 
their freedom is not conspicuous for a higher scale of morality. The 
idea entertained in some quarters of the Negro's equality with the 
European, must be abandoned ; it will not stand the test of expe- 
rience ; it is an assumption contradicted by evidence. Our duty is 
equally clear, and is not rendered less imperative by the demonstra- 
tion of error. 

Captain Richard Burton contributes " Notes connected with the 
Dahoman," which contain useful additions to our knowledge of these 
Africans, especially as regards their language and certain peculiar 
customs, for the details of which we refer the reader to the memoir 
itself. And we must adopt the same course in reference to a paper 
by Mr. Sellon, " on the Phallic Worship of India." 

Mr. Pritchard has a paper "on Certain Anthropological Matters 
respecting the South Sea Islanders (the Samoans,") curious customs 
relating to marriage ; and in a second paper " on Viti and its inha- 
bitants," the author gives some important information on the com- 
parative anthropology of that mixed race, amongst whom it was his 
lot to dwell for a period of fifteen years. 

Three papers by Mr. William Bollaert, viz., " Observations on the 
Past and Present Populations of the New World," " Introduction to 
the Palaeography of America," etc., and "some account of the Astro- 
nomy of the Red Man of the New World," etc. comprise a large 
amount of detail which will be useful to the student of anthropology. 
The author reviews the population of the various states and republics 
of North and South America. The one great fact established is its 
large decrease since the discovery of America. It has been estimated 
that there were one hundred million natives before the discovery, 
whilst at the present time there may be only ten or twelve. Here is 
a loss of ninety millions. But it seems to be a law that the native 
races everywhere should diminish before the advent of the white 
man. In the United States nations and tribes of the Red Indian are 
disappearing wholesale. In the West India islands the aboriginal 
Lucayans and Caribs have entirely disappeared. The Negro race, 
who were first imported into America by the Spaniards, are dying out 
in Mexico and the Argentine Republic. More favoured by climate in 
other parts of the New World, it seems to flourish, as in the West 
India islands, three-fourths of the population there consist of 
Negroes. 

The popidation of the New World is calculated by Mr. Bollaert to 
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have amounted in the year 1863 to nearly seventy-four millions, of 
whom thirty-eight were white, twelve black, eleven Indian, and 
eleven and a half mixed breeds. The mixed breeds exist in endless 
varieties ; the chief of which are the Mestizo, Mulatto, and Zambo, 
resulting from the union of the white with the Indian and Negro, 
and of the Indian with the Negro. From these hybrid stocks a 
strange confusion of races ensues, which seems to have the effect of 
impairing their prolificness. Emancipation of the Negro has not 
improved his moral character. " In Lima and throughout Peru the 

free Negroes are a plague to society Dishonesty seems to be 

a part of their nature ; and, moreover, all their tastes are coarse and 
sensual. My opinion is, that the Negro, in respect to cajmbility for 
mental improvement, is far behind the European." Contrast the 
condition of Lima and Peru with the republic of Chile, where there 
are no mixed breeds, no Indian or Negro blood. There, " Wealth 
and population are increasing rapidly. In the last thirty years landed 
property has risen tenfold : its ports are scenes of the greatest 
activity ; mining and agriculture are most prosperous ; the public 
treasiuy has always a surplus ; public works of great magnitude are 
continually going on," etc. 

Such are the indications of the superiority of the European races 
over the aboriginal and mixed breeds of South America, and where is 
this contrast between energy and indolence, prosperity and wretched- 
ness, virtue and crime, civilisation and barbarism, so strongly marked 
as in the United States 1 The white man is destined to be the reno- 
vator of the world. 

The method adopted by the red man to communicate his thoughts 
by signs, was the same in principle to that which was used in the Old 
World, namely by figures, pictures and symbols. The languages 
and dialects of the New World were as numerous and varied as the 
tribes ; and it is said that their structure is different from that of any 
other known language. They were represented by hieroglyphics. 
But the pictorial scratches on the rocks of North America bear no 
comparison with the picture-writing of Mexico, and this again is less 
artistic than the system which prevailed in Central America, and to 
which the Maya language is the key, as the Coptic is to the Hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt. In Peru there existed a curious method of com- 
municating their ideas by a certain mechanical contrivance of strings 
and knots, called Quipu ; and we see there ancient stone monuments 
with figurative sculptures, but no hieroglyphics. 

Their mode of the computation of time, their chronology, astronomy, 
their zodiacs and calendars, are as curious and as original as their 
picture-writing; so different, indeed, from anything we find in the 
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Old World as to justify the opinion that the red man must have in- 
vented his own system. The history of his ancient civilisation is one 
of the deep mysteries the anthropologist will endeavour to penetrate. 

" The History of Anthropology" is ably handled by Mr. Bendyshe. 
In reference to the subjects we have just noticed, we find it here 
stated that " the discovery of America gave rise to the first polygenist 
doctrines of modern times." "In 1512 it was found necessary to 
publish the famous declaration that all the Indians were descended 
from Adam and Eve," to check the atrocious acts of the Spaniards. 
But Paracelsus was the first to assert the plurality of the origin of 
mankind ; and Isaac Peyrere in 1 655 ventxircd the hypothesis of 
the Prw-Adamitce — that Adam and Eve were not the first human 
beings. Mr. Bendyshe traces the various opinions held by the phi- 
losophers of Greece on the origin of man ; lie includes in his essay a 
translation of the treatise of Fabricius, " On the human inhabitants of 
our globe, who are of one and the same species and origin" containing a 
great deal of curious matter ; and he quotes largely from the System 
of Nature, of Linnaeus, who seemed greatly puzzled to know where to 
place man in his zoological classification ; he placed him at the top of 
the animal scale, admitting at the same time that man is distinguished 
from all other animals principally by the possession of reason ; but 
even in this respect he differs from them in degree only, not in kind. 
There is a greater difference between the highest type of man and the 
lowest, than there is between the lowest type of man and the highest 
species of ajie ; yet debased as his nature may be, he possesses still a 
•psychical ductility that separates him widely from the brute. The 
so called " missing link " between the animal and man had been by 
some enthusiastic anthropologists deemed at length discovered in the 
celebrated Neanderthal skull. But this dream has been scattered by 
Dr. Barnard Davis, who has here a dissertation " On the Neanderthal 
skull and its peculiar conformation explained anatomically," wherein 
is shown that its peculiar type has mainly resulted from premature 
ossification of the sutures. That this particular skull cannot, in fact, 
be regarded as typical of a race, but as an abnormal or exaggerated 
specimen of an organisation that is common to several races, and 
termed dolichocephalism. 

Ancient skull-forms are further described by Mr. Carter Blake in 
his " Remarks on the Human remains from the Miickle Heog in the 
Island of Unst, Shetland," which is a companion paper to Mr. Roberts's 
account of " The discovery of large Kist-vaens on the Miickle Heog 
containing Urns of Chloritic Schist." These papers are illustrated 
by two plates of the urns and skulls, exceedingly well engraved. 
But we pass on rapidly to the very able papers by Dr. Thurnam, " On 
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the two Principal Forms of Ancient British and Gaulish Skulls," 
(Parts i. and ii.) " with Appendix of Tables of Measurement." These 
papers ai - e illustrated by plates and woodcuts. Who were the ancient 
British people 1 It must be admitted that the question lias not yet 
been satisfactorily answered. Did they consist of one distinct race, to 
which the term Celtic has been applied, or of more than one pre-historic 
race 1 The researches of Dr. Thurnam and others in the tumuli 
of this country reveal the existence, at all events, of two distinct 
types of skull-form ; the one long, the other short or round ; and 
these types so associated with distinct forms of the tumuli, that Dr. 
Thurnam lays down the axiom — "Long barrows — long skulls ; round 
barrows — round skulls." In the round tumuli, bronze weapons are 
found, and stone ; hi the long tumuli, stone only. In the former, the 
bones belong to a tall stalwart race ; in the latter, they denote a 
people of short stature. The round tumuli belong to the people who 
inhabited this country at the period of Ccesar's invasion, who are said 
to be one with the people of Celtic and Belgic Gaul. The long or 
chambered tumuli appear to indicate a more ancient people, that 
people probably who inhabited " Britannia^ pars interior " in Crcsar's 
time. This form of barrow is found in Dorset, in North Wilts, and in 
Gloucestershire (the country of the Dobuni), and in Derbyshire and 
Yorkshire. The Dobuni were certainly not of Belgic or Gaulish 
origin, like the Belgse of Wilts, the Atrebates of Berks, or the Rcgni 
of Sussex. We are at variance with the French in our estimation of 
the relative antiquity of these two skull forms. With them the older 
(Gaelic) is round, and the latter (Kymric) is long. Retzius considered 
the Celtic type to be long ; and the round or brachycephalic skulls 
from Gaulish tombs to belong to a pre-Celtic Turanian race, repre- 
sented by the ancient Basques. But the Basque skull -form is now 
admitted to be of the long or dolichocephalic type. The evidence is 
strong that the long type preceded the round in this country ; but it 
was not the same in France : the two types are there found together 
occasionally, whence we infer that the races came in contact earlier 
there than in England. Dr. Barnard Davis, Bateman, and Wilson 
agree with Dr. Thurnam in considering the brachycephalic type the 
form of ancient British skulls at the beginning of the historical period. 
There is a similarity between the ancient Basque skull and the long 
skulls of the long tumuli. Does this point to a common Iberian, 
Berber, or Phoenician origin 1 The brachycephalous type is found in 
the Scandinavian chambered tumuli of the stone age ; and it charac- 
terises the modern Germans, Slavonians, and Mongolians ; and Dr. 
Thurnam sees so great a correspondence between the skull forms of 
the brachycephalous Briton, Gaul, and Scandinavian, and modern 
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Finn, that he would have no difficulty, on sufficient evidence, in ad- 
mitting their common origin. The two distinct types of skull are still 
found to exist in the British population. In Ireland it is clolicho- 
cephalous ; in Wales, the form inclines to brachycephalism. " It 
appears to me," Di\ Thurnam observes, " worthy of inquiry whether 
these two peoples are not, in truth, the descendants, and representa- 
tives, the latter of the people of the round, the former of those of the 
long barrows." 

If this be so, the distinct skull-forms cannot be received as evidence 
of distinct races, but taken in connection with the gradations by 
which they merge into each other from the two extremes, as indica- 
tions of a race whose physical forms have been modified by circum- 
stances during the lapse of ages. That race being the Indo-European, 
with its Gaelic, Kymric, and other modifications and branches. 

The publication of the Society's second volume of Memoirs will be 
hailed with satisfaction by all who are interested in the science, and 
did not enjoy the opportunity of hearing these papers read and dis- 
cussed at the Society's meetings. The thirty papers which it includes, 
present, as may be imagined, a very large amount of information 
of great variety, which, for our own convenience, we will arrange under 
the several heads of Archaic, Historical, Descriptive, and Comparative 
anthropology — a classification for which we are indebted to the Presi- 
dent. We do not pretend to give within the limits of this article 
anything like an analysis of the Memoirs, and must be content to 
direct attention to those which seem to us to be the most worthy of 
notice. The last in the series, is decidedly not the least in import- 
ance, therefore we wish to take it first, " On Blood Relationship in 
Marriage," by Dr. Mitchell. The author, who is Deputy-Commissioner 
in Lunacy for Scotland, was induced to institute this inquiry with the 
view of determining what proportion of the cases of idiocy and other 
mental disease that fell under his inspection was due to the influence 
of blood alliance in the families in which they occurred ; and having 
satisfied himself on this point, he enlarged the field of his inquiries to 
other districts of Scotland, for the purpose of ascertaining the effects 
of marriages of consanguinity on the physical and mental constitution 
of their inhabitants. The results obtained are confirmatory of the 
popular conviction that such marriages are injurious to the offspring. 
Inquiries of this kind are surrounded with difficulties, and one great 
value of this paper consists in its showing how such difficulties should 
be met, and how much caution and judgment are required in deducing 
legitimate conclusions. Cases which appear to be startling evidence 
of the evil consequence of the union of relations in marriage may be 
toned down by extending the range of observation to unions when no 
vol. v. — NO. XVI. H 
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relationship exists, for even they may exhibit eqiially deplorable 
results. The children, if cousins, may be as healthy as any other ; 
and again, a natural defect in the parents may not show itself until 
the third or fourth generation. There can be no doubt that if blood 
alliance does not of itself generate disease or infirmity, it strengthens 
and intensifies those proclivities in the parents' constitutions which 
tend to the production of disease in the offspring. Therefore the 
risk attending such marriages ought to be avoided. The author 
states, in reference to the fishing villages on the north-east coast of 
Scotland, that " there is a general lowering of the physical and mental 
strength in these communities, which is popularly attributed to the 
system of in-and-in breeding. When compared with the agricultural 
population, or with the tradespeople of the small towns of the neigh- 
bourhood, they are, as a race, inferior both in bodily vigour and in- 
tellectual capacity." .... Their heads are small, so that "the 
average size of hat, which is for Scotland 7| inches, representing a 
head 22j inches in circumference, is for the fishing villages from Fife 
to Caithness 6| and 7 inches, representing circumferences of 21§ and 
22 inches." The defect has become almost a racial character. 

Dr. Gibb, who is well known for his researches in the anatomy and 
physiology of the larynx, contributes an important paper, " On Essen- 
tial Points of Difference between the Larynx of the Negro and that 
of the White Man." These points consist chiefly in the large deve- 
lopment of certain small cartilages connected with the vocal cords in 
the Negro, which are altogether absent in the white race, or are so 
minute that very few British anatomists have any practical know- 
ledge of their existence. But the great interest of this discovery 
consists in the fact, that the same structures are also largely deve- 
loped in the quadrumana. The skull comes in for a considerable 
amount of notice. 

There are papers " On the Iconography of the Skull ; " " On the 
Orthographic Projection of the Skull ; " and the " Description of a 
New Goniometer," by Dr. Broca of Paris. The question mooted is 
as to the relative advantages of the two methods of delineation, 
geometric and perspective, neither of which can be affirmed to be 
absolutely superior to the other, and both must be held in subordi- 
nate estimation to accurate measurement, from which alone can be 
obtained those data of form and size, which serve as a basis of com- 
parison between races as well as individuals. 

Mr. Carter Blake follows with a paper " On Certain Simious Skulls, 
with especial reference to a Skull from Louth, in Ireland ;" and Dr. 
Beddoc " On the Head-forms of the West of England ;" and again, 
" On the Testimony of Local Phenomena in the West of England to 
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the Permanence of Anthropological Types. " Dr. Beddoe deduces the 
conclusion that the people of the west of England are decidedly doli- 
chocephalic. He attaches very much importance to colour as a race- 
mark, and says, " there is a certain chromatic character, the fre- 
quency of which I have myself observed in all parts of Ireland, in 
most parts of the Scottish Highlands, and of Wales, in Cornwall, in 

the West of England The conjunction of blue, cerulean, or 

ash-grey eyes, with dark hair, brows, and lashes, which Dr. Barnard 
Davis calls, for shortness sake, "the Keltic eye." Having found this 
combination frequent everywhere where Keltic blood may be supposed 
to abound, and scarcely any where else, I believe it to furnish a pretty 
good index of the presence of Kelts." The typical form of Keltic 
skulls he considers to be " pear-shaped," or " coffin -headed," "varying 
in length, but usually rather dolichous." The author's observations 
are worthy of great attention. 

There are several other papers on matters relating to anatomy, 
physiology, and psychology, which we are counselled to pass over, 
and as we enter the domain of descriptive anthropology, we cast a 
passing glance " On the Dervishes of the East," by Arminius Vam- 
bery ; " The Gallinas of Sierra Leone," by Mr. Harris ; " The People 
inhabiting Spain," by Mr. Boavan ; and pause awhile on Mr. Bol- 
lacrt's " Contributions to an Introduction to the Anthropology of the 
New World," which, together with his paj^er " On the Maya Hiero- 
glyphic Alphabet of Yucatan," form a continuation of the same sub- 
ject from the first volume of the Society's Memoirs, and become a 
connected account of one great division of the human race. The 
author passes in review the various theories that have been pro- 
pounded at different periods to explain the probable source from 
where America obtained her original population. The Jews, the 
Phoenicians, the Celts, the Mongols, the Tartars, have all had their 
turn, but not one of them has helped forward the solution of this 
great problem. The red men themselves believe they are a separate 
branch of the human family, and this view Mr. Bollaert has adopted ; 
for after a long familiarity with his subject, he admits that he can 
form no other opinion than that which arises from the conviction of 
their origin being distinct from that of the white man. He is a poly- 
genist. This hypothesis will probably continue an open question. 

The author takes a cursory view of the various tribes, nations, and 
peoples of the New World, ancient and modern, from the frozen 
lands of North America to Cape Horn. The mounds of Ohio, the 
ruined cities, pyramids, tombs, roads, aqueducts of Mexico ; the 
stone monuments, temples, palaces of Central America and Peru. 
The mind is overwhelmed by the Contemplation of such stupendous 

n 3 
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remains of an ancient civilisation, the origin and history of which is 
hidden in the deepest obscurity. Our author, however, believes it to 
be as indigenous as the race itself. Some faint hope remains that the 
mysterious cartouches of hieroglyphic inscriptions in the temples of 
Yucatan, may yet be made to give up their secrets to the spell of 
that Maya alphabet, which is the last and most important addition to 
Mexican discovery. A Spanish Franciscan monk, Diego de Landa, 
who went to Yucatan and died, the second Bishop of Merida, in 1759, 
has the merit of handing down to posterity this precious fragment, 
which is preserved in the Royal Academy of Madrid. His zeal for 
religion, as then understood, led him to destroy all the Maya MSS. he 
could find, for their uncouth paleography could be, he thought, no 
other than the devil's own handiwork ; haply, some stray document 
may yet be found that escaped destruction, and with the clue we now 
possess may throw some unexpected light on these visions of the 
past. We are glad to find that Mr. Bollaert is now engaged in com- 
paring the hieroglyphics of Yucatan, Palenque, Copan, etc., by this 
Maya alphabet. 

We must not leave the New World without noticing the paper by 
Dr. Seemann " On the Resemblance of Inscriptions found on Ancient 
British Rocks with those of Central America." This paper is illus- 
trated by a plate. Two of the figures are quite identical with the 
concentric circles incised on the Northumbrian rocks, and elsewhere, 
and described by Mr. Tate ; but we must admit that the other 
figures do not impress us with any resemblance at all. They were 
discovered in a district of Veraguas, New Granada, " once densely 
peopled by a nation that buried their dead in stone cists, accompanied 
by their weapons, ornaments, potteries, and other household articles.'' 
Here is food for speculation on the possibility of an ancient inter- 
course between the Old and New Worlds, and we agree with the 
author that more facts are wanted before we may assume the exist- 
ence of a natural bridge between them, by which alone such inter- 
course could have taken place. 

We are now on the thi-eshold of archaic anthropology. Mr. West- 
ropp has a paper " On Analogous Forms of Implements among Early 
and Primitive Races." It is a striking fact that the flint, stone, and 
bronze weapons or implements of uncivilised man were manufactured 
after the same types all over the world, but they are not of them- 
selves evidences of high antiquity, but of a low and barbarous stage 
of society, for stone hatchets are found at this day amongst the South 
Sea Islanders. The transition from the lower to the higher forms, 
from the flint to the metal, is an evidence of the advance of civilisa- 
tion in the countries where they are found. 
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A series of Eeports on archaeological researches in Scotland follows. 
Mr. Petrie contributes "A Notice of Brochs and Picts'-houses in 
Orkney;" Mr. Anderson, "A Report on the Ancient Remains of 
Caithness;" "A Report on Explorations into the Archaic Anthro- 
pology of the Islands of Unst, Brassay, and the Mainland of Zetland," 
by Dr. Hunt ; and a third " Report," by Mr. Tate, " of the Zetland 
Anthropological Expedition." Mr. Anderson gives a very interesting 
report of the ancient burial mounds of Caithness, which consist of 
"grey" and "green" cairns, and chambered tumuli of the long and 
circular form. Certain long cairns were ascertained, for the first 
time, to be chambered barrows of a very peculiar construction, in 
having at the extremities " horns," or double walls of a crescentie 
shajie, the use of which is totally unknown. A short cairn of similar 
structure was excavated, which proved to be as singular in its con- 
tents, as unique in type. It contained both human and animal 
bones, burned and unburned, fragments of ware, a hammer of grey 
granite perforated and polished, flint arrow-heads and a flint knife. 
Bronze implements are sometimes found in these cairns, therefore 
they must clearly be assigned to the bronze age, although implements 
of flint and stone arc most numerous. The Picts'-houses, as those of 
Orkney, arc decidedly chambered cairns or barrows of the same era. 
The expedition to the Zetland isles appears to have been undertaken 
in consequence of the discoveries made in the Miickle Hcog, or " large 
burial mound" in Unst, and reported in the former volume of the 
Memoirs. Those consisted of skulls and urns of " chloritic schist;" 
the material proves to be steatite, which was no doubt worked up in 
a soft slate, like other clay, and baked. Although the expectations 
of the party as to farther discoveries in this spot were not realised, 
their labours received some compensation in other directions, parti- 
cularly in the discovery by Dr. Hunt, in the Island of Brassay, of a 
stone implement of new type, and at Safester of a great number of 
rude stone implements connected with an underground structure, as 
well as lying about on the surface of the ground. They present no 
trace of polish, are most rudely fashioned, and seem to be " a con- 
necting link between the flint implements of the drift and polished 
colts." Stone battle axes, or steinbartcs, of a more finished style of 
art, arc very commonly found in Zetland. 

On examining some graves in peat soil, Dr. Hunt was struck with 
the circumstance that in one of the cists there were merely a few 
traces of the body remaining, which seemed to be caused by a che- 
mical action of a nature contrary to that which is usually attributed 
to that substance. This question is treated in a paper "On the In- 
fluence of some kinds of Peat in destroying the Human Body," etc., 
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by Dr. Hunt ; and at the same time and place a stone was brought to 
light, having some Runic characters incised upon its mider side. 
The inscription has been submitted to several eminent Runic scholars, 
but without any decisive explanation of its meaning ; their various 
opinions are recorded in a paper " On the Interpretation of some In- 
scriptions on stones recently discovered in the Islands of Brassay, 
Zetland," etc., by Dr. James Hunt. 

With regard to the brochs and Picts'-houses of Orkney, Mr. Petrie 
observes, that " the name Picts' -liouse is applied indiscriminately, in 
the northern counties of Scotland, to every sort of ancient structure ; " 
these to which his researches refer, are of that class which resemble 
a bowl-shaped barrow, and they are, no doubt, chambered cairns. 
The brochs are circular towers, which were probably occupied as 
strongholds, but it appears it is impossible to assign a date to them. 
These Memoirs are illustrated with plates. 

Mr. Moms presents a " Report of Explorations conducted in the 
Kirkhead Cave at Ulverstone." The objects disinterred consist of 
portions of human remains, animal bones, bronze weapons, a disk of 
polished granite, and a flint flake. We can, therefore, have no diffi- 
culty in referring these relics to the bronze age, and probably to 
some period subsequent to the Roman invasion, as a coin of Domitian 
had been previously discovered. 

Historical anthropology is represented by Dr. Bower's paper " On 
Ancient Slavery." The author commences his subject, " ab ovo," 
from the curse on Canaan, and traces the consequences of that sen- 
tence in relation to the political economy of the Jews. Slavery was 
sanctioned under the Hebrew polity, and it has prevailed, in one 
form or another, from the earliest historical period until now. The 
author gives an account of it as it existed amongst the classic nations 
of antiquity. The Negro has ever been a slave, and time alone will 
prove whether he be destined to work out his existence as " a servant 
of servants," or to perish through his own incapacity for rising to the 
standard of civilised races. If his inferiority be, as the author 
thinks, penal, the one or the other of those alternatives must infal- 
libly occur. 



